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George's Channel and electrify the Irish people by trumpet-calls
' to the historic spirit and aim of Nationalism.
1885. jn another respect O'Shea was discerning. He had an instinct
that there was incalculable force in Chamberlain. He saw that
statesman as a coming Prime Minister and himself as a quite
possible or probable Chief Secretary; for what Irishman so suit-
able as himself when the Radical leader was insisting more earn-
estly than ever that under the new political conditions an Irish-
man should occupy the post? Further, the intermediary felt that
not easily, if ever, would Parnell in fact obtain more Home Rule
than Chamberlain was inclined to concede. He must have im-
agined that he was doing the best thing for Ireland, for himself,
and for all concerned, and exercising superior judgment, when
he withheld from Chamberlain's knowledge ParneU's inflexible
letters which, if disclosed, might have ruined at once the ne-
gotiations for "a practical settlement". The irony is that
the Captain's general notions were right. Had he succeeded,
Liberalism would have had a very different future; while in
Ireland an era of transition quietly started might have de-
veloped by consent. Not knowing many things deeply, O'Shea
at least knew more of Ireland than Chamberlain and more of
England than Parnell. His character was not of the calibre for
his task.
Chamberlain's position was entirely honourable. 0'Shea,whose
credentials in the Kilmainham negotiations proved perfectly
authentic, had never misled him before, and he had no reason
to expect ambiguity now. He disliked O'Shea's officiousness, but
did not question his sincerity, and to the last thought him more
sinned against than sinning. No English statesman ever had
been more anxious for a better system of government in Ireland,
and none had fought harder for it. In that cause he was full of
goodwill and courage. Friendly with a good many of the Irish
members, he had helped a private purpose or two of theirs in a
way that touched the hearts of some of them; especially when the
widow and orphans of a very distinguished Nationalist, A. M.
Sullivan, were left in straits. These Irish members knew that
the Radical leader had taken repeated risks for Ireland; that he
longed for the end of coercion; and that he was bent on drastic
reform of Dublin Castle rule. Like many virile and frank natures,